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SMALL CRAFT IN THE RIJKSMUSEUM VOOR 
VOLKENKUNDE, LEIDEN 


By H. H. Frese 


|": OSE who love the sea and know how to enjoy the beauty of a ship 
usually show a keen appreciation for ship models. A good model has 
the quality of opening perspectives in time and space as it leads our 
imagination into the past or to other parts of the world. 

The Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde (National Museum of Ethnology), 
Leiden, Netherlands, provides such food for thought and imagination, for 
this museum contains—though known to only a few people—a large fleet 
of model craft from Indonesia, India, the Pacific Isles, China, Japan, Korea, 
Siberia, the Arctic regions, America and Africa. The visitor will find that 
only a few of the models are on show. If he asks the attendant, however, he 
will be taken to the study collection in the basement where, as a result of 
permanent shortage of space, most of the models are packed on shelves. 

The main part of the collection, representing the shipping of the Malay 
Peninsula and the many islands of Indonesia and the Philippines, includes 
some 300 models.!' Many of these are fairly old, one series having been 
made in 1827 or before. Because of their age and the unfavourable storage 
conditions, several of the models are damaged or have parts missing. Never- 
theless, the collection is of the greatest importance. 

It is a spectacular armada. The swift traders and pirate-boats of Malaya 
and the Rhiow-Lingga Archipelago, with their dipped square sails of 
matting and their high cabins on the poop; the huge dugouts of Palembang 
river; the fishing-boats and traders of Java, sturdy craft with oblong sails; 
the river-boats of Borneo; two- and three-masters of Celebes, the carriers 
of the Archipelago, trading as far as Siam and Australia; and the many types 
of dugouts of the Moluccas and the Lesser Sunda Islands, whose hulls, 
often sharp as a knife, are provided with stabilizing outriggers like the wings 
of a bird. Altogether they are proof of the regional specialization which the 
shipping of Indonesia and the adjacent areas presents, offering a diversity 
so rich as to make even a typological description of this collection impossible 
in the limited space available here. The models selected for further comment 


1 From Malaya and the Rhiow-Lingga Arch., 53 models; Sumatra and surrounding islands, 
31 models; Java and Madura, 75 models; Borneo (except British Borneo), 71 models; Celebes, 
39 models; Moluccas, 43 models; Philippines, 8 models. 
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have been chosen mainly for their fine quality and general interest. The 
model of one of the personal ships of the Sultan of Rhiow (Plate 1, fig. 1), 
presented by him to the museum in 1883 (RvV 403/2), is a beautiful craft 
made with great accuracy and fine craftsmanship.! The long black hull 
reveals in its lines the slender form of the smaller dugout canoes of this 
area. The bulwarks, painted green with golden edges, are from stem to 
stern almost parallel with each other, thus making an oblong-shaped deck. 
This means that the poopdeck, as well as the foredeck, protrude well 
beyond the bows and quarters. These galleries, or Dandan as they are called 
by the Malayans, are typical features of many boats in the area. 

The overhanging poopdeck is covered by a large roofed cabin with a 
spacious balcony at the end. Everything is painted in the attractive colours 
of green, gold, blue and red. The rudder, which is fixed to the straight 
sternpost by means of gudgeons and pintles, has a backward-pointing 
tiller controlled by two ropes, which are moved by a capstan-like steering 
gear forward of the cabin. The main deck of bamboo lattice is laid between 
the beams. The raised foredeck provides ample space for storing anchors 
and cables. The finely cut clipper stem ends in a kind of figurehead 
supporting the bowsprit. Figureheads are very common in Malayan ships, 
and this is one of the most popular types. According to the catalogue of the 
Skeat collection the name of the ornament is translated as ‘hanging bee’s- 
nest’ (p. 8, model no. 447, Penjajap). 

The vessel has two long, thin masts, the foremast with a forward rake, 
the other raked slightly backward. Both of them are supported by several 
stays, and they carry the Malay square sail, a dipping lug made of palm-leaf 
matting with yard and boom controlled by vangs and sheets. At the luff the 
boom is secured near the mast. Going about in these boats is a somewhat 
laborious affair, both sails having to be lowered, rolled up on the boom, and 
carried to the other side. Meanwhile, the vessel is rowed or paddled about, 
and once it is on its new course the lugs are set again. The manoeuvre takes 
such a long time that often the anchor is dropped to prevent drifting. The 
bowsprit is used for securing a forestay along which a jib can be set. 

This fast and impressive ship is heavily armed to fend off pirates, a real 
danger at that time. Two heavy muzzle-loading brass guns mounted on 
carriages are placed on the foredeck pointing forward. A heavy shield, or 
aptlan, for the protection of the gunners, is constructed of horizontal beams 


1 The models from the Malayan and the Rhiow-Lingga area offer an interesting comparison 
with the forty-seven Malayan boat-models included in the Skeat collection, which was studied by 
the author in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, in 1949. This collection 
was presented to the University of Cambridge in 1898 by its collector, the late Mr W. Skeat. The 
Leiden models, too, are of the last century. Descriptions of the current types by Mr C. A. Gibson- 
Hill and Professor R. Firth show, however, that many of the old types are still in use to-day. 
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Fig. 1. Personal ship of the Sultan of Rhiow, 403/2. 


Fig. 2. Sampan Gebing, Labuan Ruku, Sumatra, 1008/224. 


PLATE I 








(Facing p. 102) 
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for which fresh wood had to be used to prevent dangerous splintering when 
hit by a ball or bullet. 

The next model, a Sampan Panjang (RvV 403/3), meaning ‘long boat’, 
was presented on the same occasion. Measuring 9 ft. 4 in. long and 10} in. 
wide, it is the largest model in the collection. The hull is extremely slender, 
with a very long clipper stem ending in a carving of leaf ornament with 
a bird’s head beneath it. Noteworthy is the concave keel-line which gives 
stem and stern a greater draft than the central section. It is an attractive 
boat, with the hull painted white and the boards blue with a gold line 
between them. The single mast carries a trapezium-shaped sail, a variant 
of the Malay square sail. The crew consisted of six paddlers anda helmsman, 
for often the craft was paddled instead of sailed. ‘In rowing and sailing they 
are very fast’, a comment says. 

This and similar boats were used for carrying important persons. Ac- 
cording to Mr Gibson-Hill! craft also named Sampan Panjang were used 
by the water-dwellers of the Singapore river in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Out of the original houseboats a fast ferry was developed, 
which was later adapted for racing purposes. They were easy winners when 
racing against the European yachts of that time. One of the proud possessors 
of such a boat was the Sultan of Lingga, who had one built in Trengganu. 
Our model obviously is a replica of such a craft. 

In general, accurate data about the real size and age of the craft are 
seldom available. An exception to this is a collection (series 351) forming 
originally a part of the showroom of the Dutch Admiralty until it was trans- 
ferred to the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde in 1883. The models were 
made in Java under the supervision of Rear-Admiral J. J. Baron Melvill van 
Carnbee, and sent to Holland in 1827. Considering their age, many of the 
models are still in surprisingly good condition. 

Three craft belonging to this series were used by the Sultan of Johore 
and his Admiral. The proper name of the first boat is Bintang Beralle (RvV 
351/56); when spelt correctly it is Bintang Beralih, meaning ‘Shooting 
Star’ or ‘Comet’.? The original ship, which was used exclusively by the 
Sultan himself, was 72 ft. long, 20 ft. wide and 6 ft. deep. The model is on 
a scale of 1:30. The craft is typically Malay, with its galleries, its partly 
roofed cabin, the two thin masts in their heavy tabernacles and square dip- 
ping lugs of matting, and the figurehead in the shape of the ‘hanging 


1 C. A. Gibson-Hill, ‘The Orang Laut of the Singapore River and the Sampan Panjang’, 
Fournal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xxv, pt. 1, 1952. 

2 Actually for recognition and classification purposes the names of this and other Malay and 
Indonesian craft are of relative value. Very often the same name may apply to completely different 
vessels in different localities. 
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bee’s-nest’ though fuller in the bows and quarters and more beamy than 
the above-mentioned boats. Besides the mainsails and jib, the Bintang 
Beralih was fitted with thirty-six oars secured to the heavy bulwarks. 

The fighting power was made up of two long iron guns (8-pounders) in 
front, the guns firing through apertures in the shield. The greatest width 
of the model being 8 in. the shield with its 11 in. makes a solid front. The 
secondary armament consisted of twelve bronze swivel guns on the sides, 
together with muskets, sables, pikes, klewangs and creeses. On the model 
the iron guns as well as the swivel guns, of which only two are present, are 
made of wood. An interesting detail of this and other models is the way the 
guns are secured to their mountings and the recoil overcome: the device 
consists of two heavy ropes running outboards from one gun carriage to a 
notch in the stem and then to the other carriage. The black, white and red 
paint and the natural brown of the bare wood give the mode] a sober 
appearance. 

The Penjajap Fulong-Fulong (RvV 351/74) was the personal ship of the 
Panglimans Prang, the Great-Admiral of Johore. Though similar to the 
Bintang Beralih, the craft is smaller: 66 ft. long, 14 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep. 
It has two masts carrying trapezium-shaped sails and there are 20 oars. 

A still smaller boat of the Sultan of Johore was the Kakap Unduk-Unduk 
(RvV 351/50). It is named after the realistic figure-head of a red-coloured 
sea-horse, the stern carrying a red tail. The original boat had twenty oars 
and two masts and sails, and it was armed with two swivel guns and two 
iron blunderbusses on the sides. Its measurements were 24 ft. long, 9 ft. 
wide and 5 ft. deep. The scale of the model is 1:20. 

From Sumatra there is, among many others, a wonderfully made model of 
the Sampan Gebing (RvV 1008/224) (Plate 1, fig. 2). Its place of origin is 
Labuan Ruku, a fishing village on the north-east coast; it is most surprising 
to find such a fine and highly ornamented craft coming from a simple 
village. It was used as a man-of-war, for transporting goods, or for carrying 
official passengers, and it had a crew of fifteen men. 

The craft has smoothly curved lines, is sharp fore and aft, and looks very 
swift and seaworthy. The rudder is secured with gudgeons and pintles to 
the pointed stern. The long clipper stem has a richly-carved head. Hanging 
in front of it is a golden figure, probably the Naga or holy sea-serpent, the 
symbol of sea and water. On the poop a cabin with a long skylight covers 
about one-third of the ship’s length. 

The craft is rigged with two masts, each carrying a lateen-sail. The 
nearly vertical yard of each sail has a ring at the lower end and another one 
a little higher up. By means of these rings the yard is hoisted along the 
mast. Between the foremast and bowsprit are two stay sails. Before each 
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mast a curved crossbeam with ornamented ends is laid upon the gunwales, 
and two swivel guns are mounted on them. 

In 1947, on the occasion of an exhibition of these models in the Rijks- 
museum voor Volkenkunde, the Sampan Gebing was reconditioned and 
repainted in its original colours. The varnished hull is golden brown, the 
natural colour of the wood. The boards, however, are green, yellow, red, 
and dark and light blue. The cabin, painted a reddish brown, has several 
ridges carved with flower ornaments which are alternately yellow and red. 
The inside of the bulwarks is light blue, the deck is natural wood. The top 
ends of the masts and boom are yellow with a red and green painted knob. 
This boat is a feast of colours, full of the splendour so often to be met in 
that part of the world. 
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Text-fig. 1. Perahu Kajangan, S. Sumatra, 1008/221. 


Of the many craft—mostly dugouts—of the rivers of southern Sumatra 
it is proposed now to describe a Perahu Kajangan (RvV 1008/221) (Text- 
fig. 1). This craft, from Kayu Agung, is a large dugout with a convex 
bottom. Stem and stern are blunt, as if part of them had been cut off. The 
very low freeboard is raised considerably by adding washstrakes which are 
higher on the quarters than on the bows. They are fixed to the sides of the 
dugout itself by vertical pegs. The midship and most of the poop are 
covered by a gabled roof of boards with strips of palm leaf tied upon them. 
The roof top closely follows the fluent curves of this craft. On the port side 
a quarter rudder is kept in place by a wooden hook. It can also be worked 
from the bows by means of a long pole secured to the outward-pointing 
tiller. Behind the cabin there is another roof supported by two beams, 
which are very strongly curved and connected with the stern. 


8 MM 
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This craft is specially made for the transport of pottery. The cage-shaped 
structure in front is probably used as a container for this type of cargo.! 

A small and simple boat is the Falur Maling (RvV 351/70), also a dugout. 
It is 16-18 ft. long and 2-3 ft. wide and is made of Meranti wood.? These 
boats serve as water-taxis, each with a crew of five paddlers, though their 
name, meaning literally ‘thieves-boats’, indicates another use for them. 


123456 
ces 





Text-fig. 2. Perahu Mayang, W. Java, 360/10050. 


This little model illustrates the technique of securing an even thickness 
of the hull’s sides when making a dugout. The exterior is fashioned into 
shape first. Then at regular intervals holes are drilled as deep as the sides 
are to be thick. The holes are filled by pegs made of the same wood, which 
are levelled with the outside of the canoe. The hollowing-out process is 
then started and continues until the inside faces of the pegs are reached. 

One of the best known craft of Java is the Perahu Mayang (Text-fig. 2), 
the fishing-boat of the north coast, from the Sunda Strait as far east as 


1 C. Nooteboom, De boomstamkano in Indonesié, p. 25 (Leiden, 1932). This is the authori- 
tative work on Indonesian dugouts. 
2 Ibid. p. 19. 
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Cheribon. It is a broadly beamed craft 10 ft. wide with a length of 40 ft. 
Several fine examples of this seaworthy boat are in the collection. 

A very handsome one is RvV 360/10050. It is a carvel-built craft on a 
straight keel, with convex stem and sternposts, both sharply bent inward at 
the top. The model is made of a varnished yellow wood. The long, narrow 
quarter-rudder is more like a steering paddle. It is fastened at its top to a 
vertical post on the stern by means of a grommet, and as the rudder is 
always on the lee side it has to be shifted from one side to the other when 
going about. 

This open boat has eleven thwarts, one of them being the main-thwart. 
The short pole-mast is supported only by a rattan backstay running from 
the top of the mast to the sternpost. The oblong sail, consisting of several 
widths of matting sewn together, has a yard made up of four spars, tied one 
upon the other. The result is an elastic yard to which the required bend can 
be given by means of vangs. It reminds one of modern ideas about elastic 
booms. 

As a fishing-boat the Perahu Mayang is well adapted to the special 
requirements of operating the ‘ payang ’-purse seine. The lures are anchored 
at regular places on the fishing grounds, and at dawn, with its sail lowered, 
the boat is carefully rowed in a circle round the lure, the starboard oars only 
being used. Meanwhile, the seine net is shot on the port side, which is free 
of oars, and the lure is removed. Only then, the boat having completed its 
course, are the nets gradually hauled in, a task which is facilitated by the 
low freeboard. As the circle narrows, the fish, encouraged by the frightening 
yells of the crew and the splashing sounds made by them beating the sea 
and the boat with their paddles, are driven into the bag in the centre of the 
net. 

A grave disadvantage of these craft is their dependency on the wind. 
Often they are too long in reaching the market, with the result that the fish 
are spoiled on arrival. Attempts have been made, however, to motorize 
them. 

Closely related to the Mayang are the Javanese traders or Pentjalang. 
A fine and probably accurate model is RvV 37/595. It has already been 
described in 1854,! and it became part of the museum’s collection in 
1864. 

The Pentjalangs were—and still are—used in the Sunda Strait, in west 
Java, and in the Lampong districts of southern Sumatra. A. C. Gibson-Hill, 
describing one of these craft which he saw in 1940, estimated its length as 


1 G.F. de Bruyn Kops, ‘lets over de zeevaart in den Indischen Archipel’, Tijdschrift voor 
Nijverheid in Ned. Indié@, deel 1, p. 47, 1854. 


8-2 
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35 ft.1 In many features it is exactly like the Mayang. The freeboard is 
increased, however, by an extra strake which is particularly high amidships. 
The craft is partly decked, partly roofed. The mast is equipped with shrouds, 
and a long bowsprit serves the large matting-made jib. 





Text-fig. 3. Paduwang, Madura 351/4. 


A craft characteristic of Madura is the Paduwang (RvV 351/4) (Text- 
fig. 3). The narrow hull is built on a dugout. In the absence of stem and 
sternposts, both ends of the boat are closed by simple vertical boards. As 
the dugout kelson is longer than the hull itself, a bifid stem and stern result. 
Two outriggers, one on each side, consisting of outrigger-booms with 
double bamboo floats attached to them, provide for a better lateral equi- 
poise. Both sails are fairly large lateens, the foresail on a short mast, the 
mainsail without any mast at all. The latter is kept in position by vangs 
and other ropes attached to its yard. If the scale of the model is 1/16, as we 
are told, the craft itself had a length of 34 ft. 


1 C. A. Gibson-Hill, ‘The Indonesian Trading Boats reaching Singapore’, Fournal of the 
Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xxi, pt. 1, pp. 108-38, February, 1950. 
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The double outrigger is not limited to Madura; it occurs in the whole of 
the eastern Indonesian Archipelago.! In Celebes and the Moluccas, par- 
ticularly, most of the smaller craft make use of these stabilizing devices. 

Among the many models demonstrating the different forms of outrigger 
construction,? there is a small though exquisitely made craft, a Birowang 


(RvV 37/294) of South Celebes (Text-fig. 4). 





Text-fig. 4. Birowang, S. Celebes 37/294. 


The model is only 10 in. long, but despite this it clearly shows all the 
important details of its construction. The tripod mast with the rectangular 
sail and the structure of two crossbeams on the stern carrying—in this 
case—one long quarter rudder are features typical of both the outrigger 
canoes and the beamy carvel-built traders. 

An example of the latter craft is the Banawa (RvV 1009/108) (Text- 
fig. 5) of Gowa, an old principality in the south-west corner of Celebes. The 
vessel was specially made for the transport of horses and buffaloes. The 


t For concise information on single and double outriggers see J. Hornell, Water Transport, 
Origins and Early Evolution, pp. 253-60 (Cambridge, 1946). 
2 C. Nooteboom, De doomstamkano in Indonesié, p. 217, with drawings. 
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somewhat crudely made model shows a hull broad in the beam and built on 
a convex keel, with stem and sternposts running high up. On both sides an 
outboard fore and aft gangway is attached to a number of crossbeams which 
are secured to the bulwarks; a secondary function of these beams was 
apparently to divide the deckspace into equal compartments for the cattle. 
The upper deck covering this ‘stable’ consists of bamboo lattice. 





123456 
Inches 
Text-fig. 5. Banawa, Celebes (Gowa), 1009/108. 


The two quarter rudders—one at each side—are fixed to a set of heavy 
crossbeams in such a way as to enable a quick emergency release. The helms- 
men have their places on the outboard galleries. Below the poopdeck the 
captain has his cabin, a cramped space. Main and mizen masts are both 
tripods with the rear legs fixed to heavy tabernacles by means of a hori- 
zontal spar round which they can revolve. If the fore-leg comes adrift from 
the hook that holds it in place, the mast can be lowered very easily. Both 
sails, with their composite yards and booms, are made of ‘karoro’, a kind of 
matting. 

Craft like the Banawa are now extinct; Pelari and Paduwakan, ships 
with a similar hull, though built much higher and ketch-rigged, have taken 
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their places. Of these the collection includes only one model, a three- 
master which, unfortunately is in a very bad state of repair. In other Dutch 
collections, however, several fine examples are to be found. 

Information about these craft in general is given in the fascinating books 
by G. E. P. Collins, who had one built personally.1. Even to-day the traders 
of Makassar and neighbouring places make their trips through the Archi- 
pelago, visiting New Guinea as well as Singapore, where they are a common 
sight.? 

Until the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, these long 
voyages were somewhat risky, for at several places pirates were known to 
lie in wait for Indonesian traders, and sometimes even European craft were 
in danger. With their swift and heavily armed vessels, independent of the 
wind as they could be rowed, they made many a victim among the helpless 
sailing craft. The Rhiow Archipelago was particularly favoured by them 
because of the heavy shipping around its islands and the many hide-outs 
the latter provided. The pirates operating there were often Buginese or 
people from Makassar, living in villages of their own. One of their craft 
was seen in the Persian Gulf by R. T. Pritchett who made a sketch of it.3 
Another drawing of a similar pirate is reproduced by H. C. Folkard.* A 
model closely resembling the drawings is RvV 37/578, which has been 
described by C. Nooteboom.5 

The inhabitants of Malaya, too, often indulged in piracy. One of the 
craft used for this purpose was the Perahu Penjajap (RvV 370/3145) of 
which it is said: ‘Originally they were used for the official travelling of the 
Princes of Rhiow-Lingga. Later some of them were used for piracy, and 
because of their speed, heavy armament, and their crew, they were feared 
very much by the peaceful traders and sailors.’ The museum has a model of 
a large and fast direme (RvV 351/43), probably from northern Malaya; 
this model, too, was described by Dr Nooteboom in the above-mentioned 
article. 

In the eastern part of Indonesia, the Illanos or Lanuns of Mindanao, 
Philippines, operated with their large ships. Model RvV 351/48 shows 
what such ships looked like: a long hull, double quarter rudders, and three 
masts with a wooden parapet before each of them. Its measurements were 
70 ft. long, 18 ft. wide and 14 ft. deep. The vessel had a crew of 90-160 


1 G. E. P. Collins, East Monsoon (London, 1936); Makassar Sailing (London, 1937); 
‘Seafarers of South Celebes’, The National Geographic Magazine, Washington, January 1945. 

2 Cf. n. 1, p. 108. 

3 R. T. Pritchett, Sketches of Shipping and Craft, p. 134, 1899. 

4 H.C. Folkard, The Sailing Boat, p. 430 (London, 1901). 

5 C. Nooteboom, ‘Eastern Diremes’, Te Mariner’s Mirror, Vol. 35, no. 4, October 1949. 
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men, §0 oars and an armament of two long iron guns (8 pounders) in front 
and two bronze swivel guns at the sides. 

The models in the Leiden museum—and those in Cambridge, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam and Delft—offer most convincing evidence of the sea- 
mindedness of the Indonesian peoples. Daring sailors they were, using the 
seas surrounding their islands, the main roads in the Archipelago, for fish- 
ing, trading and piracy. Trade was not restricted to inter-island traffic; 
Indonesia has made use of its favourable crossroad position, and trade 
relations with China as well as with India and Arabia are reported in history. 
The early existence of relatively large Indonesian vessels may be concluded 
from the evidence of the reliefs on the Borobudur—the ninth-century 
Buddhist monument in central Java—showing ships with characteristics 
which can still be observed on present-day Indonesian craft. 

Though many types seem to be unaltered, some considerable changes 


_ have been brought about, in this century in particular. The strong competi- 


tion with western shipping in general caused a decrease in the number of 
native traders. The traders remaining often adopted European rigging, or 
they were replaced by schooner-like craft built on western lines. 

It is in particular the smaller craft, and among them the fishing boats, 
which show the least traces of change in form and function. The models in 
the museum collection help us to obtain a general idea of the present 
situation. All the other models have a more specifically historic value as 
documents of the past. In view of this it is to be regretted that they cannot 
be shown to a more general public. 


